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Women  Mental  Patients  Benefit 
From  Quietness  Of  Smaller  Hospitals 

The  Auxiliary  Mental  Hospitals  at  Claresholm  and  Raymond 
accommodate  women  patients  who  require  continued  care  but  a 
minimum  of  active  treatment. 

The  100  patients  accommodated  at  Claresholm  Auxiliary  Mental 
Hospital  and  the  135  housed  at  Raymond  all  have  been  transferred 
from  other  mental  hospitals  in  the  Province.  They  are  patients  who 
have  had  intense  and  active  treatment  but  have  not  responded  to 
treatment  sufficiently  to  permit  them  to  be  returned  to  their  homes. 
Sometimes  the  quiet  environment  of  the  smaller  mental  hospitals 
at  Raymond  and  Claresholm  effects  favorable  changes  which  would 
not  be  possible  otherwise. 

Both  hospitals  are  former  agricultural  schools  taken  over  by 
the  Division  cf  Mental  Health  of  the  Alberta  Health  Departr"- 1  to 
avoid  overcrowding  in  other  provincial  mental  institutions.  A  small 
annex  has  been  added  to  the  Raymond  Hospital  and  it  is  possible 
that  other  units  will  be  added  to  both  hospitals  in  the  future  to 
bring  the  ultimate  accommodation  of  each  to  200-250  patients. 

Each  hospital  has  a  matron  who  is  a  registered  nurse  with 
special  training  in  psychiatric  nursing.  Dr.  R.  R.  MacLean,  Director 
of  the  Mental  Health  Division,  is  responsible  for  medical  supervision 
of  the  two  hospitals  but  each  hospital  has  a  honorary  physician, 
selected  from  among  the  doctors  in  practice  in  the  nearby  town.  All 
business  affairs  of  the  two  hospitals  are  looked  after  by  the  business 
office  of  the  Provincial  Mental  Hospital,  Ponoka,  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  is  in  charge  of  maintenance. 

Each  hospital  has  an  active  occupational  therapy  department 
with  an  occupational  aide  as  a  supervisor.  Many  of  the  women 
participate  in  gardening  and  various  light  industrial  activities 
around  the  hospitals,  such  as  the  laundry. 

At  smaller  mental  hospitals  such  as  those  at  Raymond  and 
Claresholm,  it  is  possible  to  allow  the  patients  greater  liberty. 
Supervision  is  an  easy  job  when  the  patient  population  is  small. 
The  patients  benefit  from  this  by  being  allowed  more  opportunities 
for  recreation.  They  attend  regular  movie  showings  in  the  nearby 
towns  and  church  services  are  held  at  the  hospitals  every  Sunday. 

A  wonderful  morale-booster  for  the  patients  is  the  beauty 
parlour  which  is  operated  in  each  hospital  by  a  member  of  the 
hospital  staff  with  patients  assisting. 

The  hospitals  are  provided  with  their  own  dietary  services  and 
with  the  small  number  of  patients,  meals  become  more  individual. 
Vegetables  from  the  patients'  own  gardens  as  well  as  the  raspberries 
and  strawberries  that  they  have  picked  themselves  are  served  fresh 
from  the  gardens. 

Dental  services  for  the  patients  are  provided  by  the  resident 
dentist  at  the  Provincial  Mental  Hospital,  Ponoka,  while  special 
medical  or  surgical  attention  is  provided  either  locally  or  by  sending 
the  parent  to  the  Provincial  Mental  Hospital.  Tuberculosis  cases 
are  transferred  to  the  new  tuberculosis  unit  of  the  Provincial  Mental 
Institute  at  Oliver.  From  time  to  time,  medical  surveys  are  held  to 
determine  the  physical  and  mental  progress  of  the  patients  while 
regular  tuberculosis  surveys  are  made  of  staff  and  patients  by  the 
Division  of  Tuberculosis  Control  of  the  Health  Department.  • 


Factory  Inspection  Service 
Fosters  Industrial  Safety 

Inspection  of  Alberta  industrial  plants  by  factory  inspectors 
of  the  Alberta  Department  of  Industries  and  Labour  is  a  government 
service  aimed  at  improving  working  conditions  in  factories  as  well 
as  protecting  the  public  from  industrial  hazards. 

More  than  4,000  office  buildings,  factories,  mills,  creameries, 
founderies,  laundries,  garages  and  body  shops,  bakeries,  packing 
plants,  potteries  and  other  types  of  industrial  and  commercial 
establishments  are  inspected  by  the  factory  inspectors.  In  addition, 
1,760  grain  elevators  are  inspected. 

In  an  inspection,  the  government  inspector  tours  the  plant 
with  a  representative  of  the  company,  usually  the  manager,  chief 
engineer  or  head  cf  the  plant's  safety  committee.  Throughout  the 
tour,  the  inspector  watches  to  see  whether  all  machinery  is 
adequately  guarded,  whether  the  operations  and  working  habits 
of  the  employees  are  liable  to  result  in  accidents,  and  whether 
protective  equipment  such  as  gloves,  goggles,  dust  masks,  safety 
shoes  and  safety  hats  are  worn.  He  observes  that  proper  exits  and 
fire  escapes  are  provided  from  working  areas,  that  there  is  sufficient 
fire  protection  equipment  available  and  accessible,  that  the  illumina- 
tion is  good  and  that  floors  and  stairways  are  in  good  condition. 

He  makes  a  thorough  check  of  all  elevators,  conveyors,  and 
hoisting  equipment  to  make  sure  that  they  are  safe  and  installed 
in  accordance  with  safety  regulations. 

Employees  belt-lifts  usually  found  in  sugar  factories  and  flour 
mills  are  inspected  annually  by  the  inspectors.  As  persons  riding 
a  belt-lift  must  be  familiar  with  its  operation  and  all  the  safety 
rules,  no  person  other  than  an  employee  shall  ride  on  a  belt-lift. 

Following  the  inspection,  the  factory  inspector  leaves  a  report 
on  the  hazards  found  in  the  plant  which  should  be  remedied.  His 
recommendations  and  suggestions  are  generally  welcomed  and 
appreciated  by  employers.  Usually,  there  is  speedy  action  to  correct 
the  hazardous  conditions,  for  management  finds  that  often  improve- 
ments of  factory  conditions  helps  to  increase  production  as  well  as 
reducing  the  accident  experience.  They  realize  that  a  good  accident 
experience  will  have  a  favorable  effect  on  their  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation rate. 

In  the  inspection  of  grain  elevators,  the  man-lift  which  carries 
the  elevator  agent  up  to  the  top  cf  the  elevator  is  the  main  piece 
cf  equipment  checked  for  safety.  But  the  machinery  is  also  looked 
over  to  see  that  it  is  properly  guarded  and  the  bins  checked  for 
proper  covering.  The  inspectors  also  make  sure  that  the  flooring 
is  in  good  condition,  that  the  hoppers  are  equipped  with  ropes 
so  that  a  man  can  avoid  being  buried  under  tons  of  grain,  and 
that  all  braces,  walkways  and  ladders  are  safe. 

Grain  elevators  must  be  adequately  guarded  against  fire  and 
in  their  examinations,  the  inspectors  watch  closely  for  any  fire 
hazards.  They  also  ascertain  that  all  working  areas  are  properly 
lighted,  and  that  a  safety  poster  warning  that  only  employees 
are  allowed  to  ride  the  man-lift  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  lift. 

With  the  expansion  of  Alberta  industry  and  the  growth  of 
petrochemical  plants,  much  work  has  been  added  to  the  duties 
of  the  factory  inspectors.  To  prepare  for  the  time  when  large  plants 
of  a  kind  never  before  operated  in  Alberta  will  have  to  be  inspected 
regularly,  the  factory  inspectors  now  are  touring  the  petrochemical 
plants  under  construction,  studying  the  industrial  operations  which 
v/ill  be  carried  out  as  well  as  the  physical  features  of  the  plants.  • 
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Two  Family  Courts  Mediate  Domestic  Problems 

Reconciliation  of  Broken  Families  Prime  Concern  of  Courts; 
Experienced  Counsel  and  Personal  Attention  Aid  Troubled  Couples 


The  Family  Courts  of  Alberta,  which  have  been  in  operation 
only  a  few  months,  already  have  achieved  considerable  success 
in  their  efforts  to  conciliate  family  disputes  and  misunderstandings. 

More  than  250  domestic  relations  problems  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  counsellors  at  the  Family 
Court  in  Edmonton  since  its  inauguration  last  November. 
Of  that  number,  64  cases  could  not  be  settled  out  of  court. 

Provision  for  two  family  courts  in  Alberta  was  made  at  the 
1952  session  of  the  legislature.  The  court  in  Edmonton  was  opened 
in  the  basement  of  the  Court  House  last  November,  and  the  Calgary 
court  began  operations  in  the  old  court  house  building  on  7th 
Avenue  and  4th  Street  West,  the  first  part  of  this  year.  Alberta 
is  the  third  Canadian  province  to  set  up  courts  to  deal  with  family 
troubles. 

Works  With  Juvenile  Court 

The  Family  Court  operates  in  conjunction  with  the  Juvenile 
Court,  under  the  supervision  of  Judge  Athelstan  Bisset  in  Edmonton, 
and  Judge  Charles  Milton  McKeen  in  Calgary.  The  Edmonton  staff 
consists  of  a  chief  probation  officer,  two  probation  officers  for 
juveniles,  a  court  reporter,  office  clerk  and  a  family  counsellor,  who 
is  employed  by  the  City  of  Edmonton. 

Maintenance  orders  for  deserted  wives,  assaults  arising  out  of 
family  quarrels  and  certain  charges  of  non-support  and  vagrancy 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Family  Courts.  The  primary  purpose, 
of  course,  is  reconciliation.  If  this  cannot  be  effected,  such  disposition 
of  the  complaint  is  made  as  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  family,  or  the  injured  party. 

Problems  Receive  Personal  Attention 

The  strict,  impersonal  procedure  of  a  law  court  is  not  followed. 
When  a  husband  or  wife,  or  both,  come  to  the  court  with  a  problem, 
they  receive  personal  attention  and  careful  counselling.  Because  the 
family  is  the  basis  of  society,  the  Family  Court  does  everything  in 
its  power  to  keep  the  family  together  and  happy.  Their  experience 
enables  them  to  assist  couples  in  discovering  the  reasons  for  their 
troubles  and  in  solving  their  own  problems  without  court  procedure. 

In  one  month,  the  Family  Counsellor  handled  127  interviews, 
received  236  phone  calls,  and  made  extra  outside  and  home  visits. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  the  procedure  she  follows  when  a  family  problem 
is  brought  to  the  court.  The  case  is  a  fictitious  one. 

Mr.  L.  visited  the  Family  Court  because  his  wife  had  left  him 
and  he  wanted  advice  on  what  to  do.  During  the  past  two  years,  he 
said,  she  had  developed  a  strange  behavior  and  was  very 
antagonistic,  despite  his  love  for  her.  He  could  not  account  for  the 
change.  The  Family  Counsellor's  advice  was  to  try  to  find  Mrs.  L. 
and  bring  her  in  for  a  discussion  of  their  difficulties. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  L.,  nervous  and  upset,  arrived  alone.  She 
explained  that  her  husband's  drinking  and  the  consequent  financial 
difficulties,  along  with  four  very  active  youngsters  and  inadequate 
housing,  was  ruining  her  health  and  her  nerves.  Their  house,  which 
was  in  bad  repair,  was  heated  by  a  wood  stove.  It  was  necessary 
to  replenish  the  fire  several  times  during  the  night,  so  that  Mrs.  L. 
had  very  little  sleep.  She  had  to  chop  wood  and  carry  water  as 
well.  Her  husband  offered  no  assistance,  preferring  to  spend  the 
time  drinking  with  his  friends.  His  nightly  parties  kept  dinner  wait- 
ing, and  as  a  result,  Mrs.  L.  worked  late  into  the  night. 

Husband  Admits  Wife's  Accusations 

The  Counsellor  arranged  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  together.  She 
pointed  out  to  the  husband  that  his  wife  was  so  overworked  she 
could  not  possibly  be  a  reasonable  person  to  live  with.  Mr.  L. 
admitted  all  his  wife's  accusations,  but  would  not  really  believe 
his  actions  were  the  cause  of  her  poor  health.  However,  he  was 
willing  to  make  any  effort  to  keep  his  family  together  and  agreed 
to  such  responsibilities  as  taking  his  turn  at  replenishing  the  fire 
at  night,  and  coming  home  to  dinner  not  later  than  six  o'clock. 
He  also  agreed  to  look  for  more  adequate  housing. 


The  following  day  the  counsellor  phoned  Mrs.  L.  with  the 
advice  that  appreciation  would  encourage  Mr.  L.  to  continue  his 
efforts.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  even  though  conditions  didn't  seem 
improved  immediately,  recognition  and  thanks  for  any  help  on  Mr. 
L.'s  part  would  keep  up  his  resolutions  and  give  him  pleasure  and 
a  feeling  of  accomplishment.  Mrs.  L.  agreed  to  the  plan. 

Some  weeks  later,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  Family  Court,  Mrs.  L. 
was  contacted  again.  Sounding  more  confident  and  cheerful,  she 
reported  a  great  improvement  at  home.  Mr.  L.  was  not  drinking 
and  was  helping  her  with  the  heavy  chores  around  the  house. 
They  hadn't  moved  yet,  but  were  looking  for  a  house  that  would 
suit  them. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  "backsliding"  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  L.,  but  he  did  see  the  difference  his  behavior  made 
to  his  wife,  and  with  further  encouragement  from  the  Family 
Councillor,  he  became  more  understanding  of  his  wife's  problems 
and  more  co-operative  and  companionable  at  home. 

That  is  typical  of  the  many  individual  cases  handled  by  the 
Family  Court,  and  the  solutions  that  are  found  to  family  problems. 

In  common  assault  cases,  where  a  solution  cannot  be  found, 
a  suspended  sentence  is  usually  given,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  this  will  best  serve  the  welfare  of  the  family. 

Lack  of  Mutual  Understanding  Common 

In  many  instances  couples  visit  the  Family  Court  for  advice, 
only  to  discover  that  their  troubles  are  a  lack  of  understanding 
between  each  other.  This  is  especially  true  of  very  young  couples. 
The  job  of  the  Family  Counsellor  in  this  case  is  to  make  the  couple 
realize  and  accept  the  responsibilities  of  marriage.  . 

Desertion  or  separation  presents  another  problem  —  that  of 
maintenance.  When  a  father  has  deserted  his  wife  or  family,  or  a 
couple  have  separated  before  seeking  Family  Court  advice,  there 
is  usually  very  little  that  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  situation. 
However,  the  court  tries  to  repair  the  damages  by  interviewing  both 
partners  in  the  marriage.  If  the  attempt  fails,  an  order  for  main- 
tenance is  issued,  if  the  circumstances  warrant  such  action.  Main- 
tenance is  paid  into  the  court,  and  if  it  ceases  to  be  paid,  there  is 
an  immediate  follow-up  from  the  court.  At  the  present  time  these 
are  the  principal  problems  handled  in  court. 

Referred  For  Legal  Advice 

When  a  psychiatrist  advises  separation,  or  a  problem  is  too 
great  for  the  couple  to  handle,  the  court  refers  them  to  the  proper 
people  for  legal  advice.  When  protection  for  the  children  in  a 
troubled  home  is  required,  the  court  refers  the  case  to  the  Child 
Welfare  Department. 

In  addition  to  counselling  and  the  court  cases  ,the  Family 
Court  gives  assistance  to  courts  in  other  provinces  in  locating 
persons  separated  from  their  families.  The  Chief  Probation  Officer 
interviews  the  estranged  member  of  the  family  and  discusses  his 
affairs,  especially  in  the  matter  of  maintenance.  The  Alberta  Family 
Courts  receive  the  same  co-operation  from  other  provinces. 

Although  psychiatry  is  important  in  handling  the  cases  that 
come  to  Family  Court,  the  court  does  not  have  the  services  of  a 
psychiatrist.  To  date,  they  have  been  referring  suspected  psychiatric 
cases  to  doctors  who  have  been  very  co-operative  about  giving 
their  time  to  this  cause.  The  Family  Counsellor  is  not  equipped  to 
judge  a  person's  psychiatric  needs;  only  the  most  obvious  can  be 
detected.  When  either  the  husband  or  wife  has  a  disturbed  per- 
sonality, it  is  dangerous  for  her  to  try  to  salvage  the  marriage  before 
a  psychiatrist  gives  his  opinion.  The  court  feels  that  the  services 
of  a  full-time  psychiatrist,  to  whom  all  doubtful  cases  would  be 
referred  before  counselling,  would  eliminate  the  dangers  of  incorrect 
advice. 

However,  troubled  family  relations  are  more  often  set  right 
than  not,  when  they  are  brought  to  Family  Court.  The  Family 
Counsellor  reported  that  of  150  cases  she  had  handled,  108  were 
settled  out  of  the  court  room.  People  feel  they  may  come  freely 
to  discuss  their  problems,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  interview 
will  be  kept  confidential.  The  personal  way  in  which  each  problem 
is  approached,  the  sensible  advice,  and  occasionally,  the  authority 
of  the  court,  helps  to  facilitate  reconciliations.  • 
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An  Enviable  Record 


Theatre  Inspectors  Protect  Public  Safety 

Regulations  Enforced  to  Prevent  Fire  in  Places  of  Public  Assembly; 
Projectionists  Licensed  to  Ensure  Proficiency  and  Safe  Working  Habits 


An  average  Alberta  movie-goer  relaxes  comfortably  in  a  plush 
seat  as  Dean  Martin  and  Jerry  Lewis  troop  through  one  of  their 
vaudeville  routines.  At  the  local  movie  theatre,  Junior  bounces 
excitedly  and  waves  his  bag  of  popcorn  in  the  air  as  Roy  Rogers 
brings  another  "bad  man"  to  bay.  Young  couples  in  the  back  rows 
can  be  oblivious  to  everything  but  each  other. 

As  patrons  enjoy  their  own  favorite  form  of  entertainment, 
no  one  thinks  of  the  danger  of  fire.  The  red  exit  sign  shows  com- 
fortingly near  the  screen  and  the  wide  aisles  are  clear  of  obstruc- 
tions. The  movie-goer  realizes  the  whole  theatre  could  be  cleared 
in  a  matter  of  minutes;  the  picture  is  enjoyed  without  worry  or 
fear. 

This  confidence  is  well  founded,  for  Alberta  has  one  of  the 
finest  theatre  safety  ratings  on  the  North  American  continent. 

"We  have  an  exceptionally  good  record,"  states  H.  W.  Burkell, 
Chief  Inspector  of  Theatres.  "There  has  never  been  a  death  or 
serious  accident  in  an  Alberta  theatre  due  to  fire  or  panic." 

The  main  reasons  for  this  enviable  record  are  the  interest  of 
the  movie-house  operators  in  the  safety  of  their  patrons,  and  the 
constant  vigilance  of  the  theatre  inspectors  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary's  Department. 

All  Public  Buildings  Checked 

Operating  under  the  Amusements  Act,  the  theatre  inspectors 
check  all  buildings  of  public  assembly  in  Alberta.  This  includes 
theatres,  dance  halls,  night  clubs,  arenas,  community  halls  and 
drive-in  theatres. 

In  all,  there  are  approximately  1,300  such  places  in  the 
Province,  of  which  900  are  halls,  arenas  and  night  clubs,  while 
200  are  16  mm.  theatres  and  200  are  35  mm.  theatres.  The  16  mm. 
movies  are  shown  in  smaller  towns  and  villages,  while  the  35  mm. 
are  used  in  cities  and  larger  towns. 

There  are  many  places  in  an  average  theatre  where  hazards 
could  arise.  Suppose  you  were  in  a  movie  when  a  fire  broke  out. 
You  would  likely  walk  (not  run)  quickly  to  the  nearest  door  under 
the  red  exit  sign. 

But  what  if  the  red  bulb  was  burned  out  and  the  sign  could 
not  be  seen?  The  average  person  would  forget  about  the  back 
exits  and  try  to  crowd  with  the  excited  mob  through  the  front  doors. 

What  if  the  exit  doors  were  locked  or  jammed?  Even  if  the 
fire  never  reached  serious  proportions,  there  would  likely  be  many 
people  crushed  or  suffocated  to  death  against  the  doors. 

What  if  the  aisleway  or  landing  outside  the  exit  door  was 
piled  with  trash  or  boxes?  Many  people  would  be  seriously  injured 
in  the  rush  and  probably  many  others  crushed  or  suffocated  while 
the  way  was  being  cleared. 

Many  Potential  Hazards 

There  are  many  other  hazards  that  could  exist.  But  generally 
they  don't.  The  average  owner  realizes  the  importance  of  safety. 
It  is  in  his  own  interest  that  his  theatre  remains  accident-free. 

Tucked  in  a  drawer  or  on  a  shelf  of  most  Alberta  theatres 
is  a  well-thumbed  pamphlet  entitled  "Regulations  Governing 
Theatres,  Entertainment  Halls,  Motion  Picture  Theatres,  Etc.  Under 
The  Amusements  Act."  This  booklet  outlines  all  the  safety  features 
required  in  theatres.  It  covers  entrances,  exits,  doorways  and  stairs, 
the  projection  room,  auditorium,  stage,  and  any  other  part  of  the 
building  where  hazards  may  exist. 

Alberta  Regulations  Considered  Ideal 

The  regulations  are  among  the  best  on  the  continent.  Prominent 
American  movie  theatre  manuals  list  Alberta  regulations  as  the 
ideal  type  and  often  cite  the  whole  portion  of  the  Act  dealing 
with  movie-houses. 

The  credit  for  the  preparation  of  these  regulations  belongs 
to  G.  P.  Barber,  the  first  Inspector  of  Theatres.  Mr.  Barber  organized 
the  branch  in  1920,  when  the  motion  picture  industry  was  in  its 
infancy.  The  excellent  pattern  he  set  down  for  inspection  regulations 
was  later  a  guide  when  other  governments  organized  similar  theatre 
inspections.  Mr.  Barber  remained  as  Chief  Inspector  for  31  years, 
until  his  retirement  in  1951. 

The  theatre  inspectors  attempt  to  inspect  all  buildings  of  public 
assembly  at  least  once  a  year,  in  addition  to  investigating  com- 
plaints and  holding  examinations  for  projectionists. 

"When  I  inspect  a  theatre,"  says  Ken  Kremer,  one  of  the 
inspectors,  "the  first  thing  I  do  is  ask  them  to  put  on  the  exit 
lights.  Then  I  inspect  all  the  safety  features,  with  particular 
attention  paid  to  the  exit  doors,  the  aisles  leading  to  them,  lights 
in  the  exit  passages,  and  the  landing  or  stairs  outside  the  exit 
doors." 


.  .  .  .Inspector  Kremer  checks  film  clearance  on  projector  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  factors  of  safety  for  the  general  public,  the 
theatre  inspectors  also  make  a  close  check  of  the  projection  room. 
Here  the  inspector  sees  that  the  proper  fire  apparatus  is  kept  in 
proper  working  condition,  that  the  room  is  kept  clean  and  that  no 
electrical  hazaids  exist 

After  an  inspection  is  made,  the  report  is  submitted  to  the 
Department,  outlining  any  faults  or  hazards  found  in  the  building 
The  owner,  who  receives  a  copy  of  the  report,  is  expected  to  correct 
these  faults  within  a  specified  time  limit. 

"On  the  average  we  receive  good  co-operation,"  says  Mr 
Burkell.  "Most  hazards  are  due  to  neglect  and  when  brought  to 
their  attention  they  are  usually  quick  to  correct  them.  The  most 
common  faults  we  find  are  burned  out  exit  bulbs,  partially  empty 
fire  extinguishers,  worn  parts  on  projectors,  sticking  doors,  and  the 
neglect  of  stair^  and  landings  outside  of  exits." 

The  "Panic  Bolt" 

All  exit  doors  are  equipped  with  a  device  called  a  "panic 
bolt"  which  allows  the  door  to  be  opened  easily  from  the  inside, 
but  is  burglar-proof  from  without.  These  doors  are  given  particular 
attention  to  see  that  they  are  r.ot  stuck  or  locked. 

In  halls,  arenas  and  night  clabs,  inspection  is  a  simpler  matter 
The  electrical  inspectors  from  thg  Department  of  Industries  and 
Labour  check  all  the  lighting  hazards,  so  the  theatre  inspectors 
usually  check  the  exits,  aisleways,  and  fire  fighting  equipment 
They  also  check  reports  of  over-crowding,  particularly  at  arenas 
and  sports  events. 

Spread  of  Drive-Ins  Ad4s  Work 

The  influx  of  drive-in  theatres  into  Aiberta  has  added  a  new 
responsibility  to  the  work  of  the  inspectors.  Vhen  a  drive-in  theatre 
is  under  construction,  the  inspectors  see  tha»  the  screen  tower  is 
designed  by  a  recognized  engineer  so  that  ther^  will  be  no  danger 
of  it  toppling  over  in  a  high  wind.  When  the  drive-in  is  in  operation, 
the  inspectors  check  the  projection  room  and  an}  other  buildings 
to  see  that  they  follow  all  safety  regulations. 

(Continued  on  Page  Four) 
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Legislature  Prorogued 
After  Passing  127  Bills 

A  total  of  127  bills  was  passed  by  the  first  session  of  the  12th 
Legislative  Assembly  which  was  prorogued  April  2  after  lasting 

six  weeks. 

During  the  session,  the  Assembly  approved  government  ex- 
penditures totalling  $174,083,130,  including  a  $25,000,000  revolving 
fund  for  municipal  loans  and  a  $35,952,000  appropriation  for  the 
greatest  highway  construction    program    in    the    history    of  the 

Province. 

Major  money  bills  approved  were  the  municipal  loans  revolving 
fund,  the  payment  of  $5,000,000  into  the  Self-Liquidating  Projects 
Fund,  and  the  provision  of  money  for  loans  to  rural  electrification 
co-operatives  and  deserving  high  school  students  wishing  to  attend 
university. 

A  Canadian  record  for  long  service  as  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
was  set  when  Hon.  Peter  Dawson,  MiL.A.  for  Little  Bow,  was  re- 
elected to  his  fifth  term. 

The  Attorney-General's  Department  is  preparing  a  list  of  the 
bills  passed  and  this  list  will  be  available  to  the  public  at  a  later 
date. 

$35,000,000  Highwjy  Program 
Most  Extensive  in  History 

The  Alberta  Department  of  Highways  this  year  has  undertaken 
the  most  extensive  highway  construction  program  in  the  Province's 
history  as  the  first  stage  of  a  four-year  plan  designed  to  provide 
an  adequate  system  of  all-weather  main  arterial  highways. 

It  is  expected  that  Alberta  will  have  three  paved  highways 
running  from  east  to  west  across  the  Province  in  the  next  three 
years  and  a  completely  paved  highway  from  north  to  south. 

This  year's  highways  expenditures  include  $3,000,000  for 
bridges,  $26,152,770  for  highways  and  $6,336,580  for  construction 
on  the  Alberta  section  of  the  Trans-Canada  Highway. 

Work  this  year  on  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  will  be  concen- 
trated on  black-topping  the  highway  frcm  Medicine  Hat  to  Bassano; 
little  work  will  be  done  west  of  Calgary.  The  Province  expects  to 
complete  its  part  of  the  work  on  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  well 
before  December,  1956. 

COMING  EVENTS 

During  the  next  few  months  Alberta  will  be  the  scene  of  many  events  of  provincial, 
national  and  international  interest.  Within  Our  Borders  will  list  all  COMING  EVENTS 
from  April  through  September.  Information  should  be  forwarded  to  Within  Our 
Borders,  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 


Date 

A  pril 
A  pril 
April 
Mnv 
May 


15-18 
23-24 
26- 

3 

3-  9  . 


Event 

Spring  Horse  Show 
American  College  of  Surgeons 


Recreation  W eeff 
Alberta  Veterinary 


Association 


May  14-10 


District  13,  Optimist  International 


Place 
CALGARY 
CALGARY 

LETHBRIDGE 
Macdcnald  Hotel 
EDMONTON 
Macdcnald  Hotel 
EDMONTON 


The  Changing  Face  of  Alberta 


Nestled  in  the  valle/  beneath  steep  banks,  the  town  of  Peace  River  is  an 
impressive  sight  irc*n  the  air.  Tortaons  roads  wind  to  the  rich  farming  lands 
above,  while  a  lor4  railway-traffic  bridge  spans  the  mighty  Peace.  This  modern 
town  is  located  ^mid  some  of  the  finest  farming  country  on  the  continent  and 
takes  j*ride  in  the  awards  and  trophies  won  by  district  farmers. 


Among  the  lighter-side  features  of  sessions  of  the  Alberta  Legislature  are  the 
curling  games  between  members  of  the  Press  Gallery  and  Members  of  the 
Legislature.  This  year  the  members  of  the  house  edged  out  a  victory  over 
the  press  gallery  members  by  a  score  of  14  to  12.  In  the  above  picture.  Russ 
Sheppard.  News  Editor  of  radio  station  CJCA  and  president  of  the  Press 
Gallery  association,  is  shown  calling  for  a  shot.  Standing  in  the  background 
are  members  of  the  legislative  rink:  Hon.  Peter  Dawson,  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly  and  rink  skip;  William  Kovach,  M.L.A.  for  Pincher  Creek-Crow's 
Nest;  and  Michael  Ponich,  M.L.A.  for  Vegreville  and  government  party  whip. 

Theatre  Inspectors 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

All  movie  projectionists  in  the  Province  are  licensed  by  the 
Alberta  government  and  are  required  to  hold  a  First,  Second  or 
Third  Class  certificate.  These  are  issued  by  the  theatre  inspectors 
following  regular  examinations. 

Projectionists  in  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge  and  Medicine 
Hat  all  hold  First  Class  certificates,  while  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  Province  are  holders  of  any  of  the  three  classes. 

Projectionists  Take  Six  Months'  Apprecenticeship 

After  a  prospective  projectionist  has  served  a  six  months' 
apprenticeship  in  Alberta,  he  is  permitted  to  write  his  Third  Class 
examinations.  If  he  passes,  he  must  hold  this  certificate  for  at  least 
a  year  before  he  can  write  his  Second  Class  exams.  A  year  from 
passing  his  Second  Class  exams,  he  is  permitted  to  write  his  First 
Class  test.  These  examinations  are  held  quarterly  at  Edmonton, 
Calgary,  Lethbridge  and  Medicine  Hat,  with  the  Third  Class  exams 
taking  four  hours,  the  Second  Class  six  hours,  and  the  First  Class 
eight  hours. 

The  projectionist  is  also  required  to  follow  certain  safety  habits 
while  in  the  projection  room.  The  most  important  rules  prohibit 
him  from  smoking  during  the  showing  of  a  movie,  reading  while 
operating  a  machine,  operating  a  defective  machine,  and  allowing 
unauthorized  persons  in  the  projection  room.  A  projectionist's  licence 
can  be  suspended  for  the  violation  of  these  or  several  other  safety 
regulations. 

Damaged  Films  Must  Be  Repaired 

Another  responsibility  of  the  theatre  inspectors  is  to  keep  a  file 
on  the  condition  of  movies  shown  in  Alberta.  After  a  theatre  returns 
a  movie  to  the  film  exchange,  it  is  required  to  make  out  a  report 
stating  the  condition  of  the  film  and  any  defects  which  should  be 
corrected.  Any  scratched,  sprocket  marked,  weak  or  broken  films 
must  be  repaired  by  the  film  exchange  before  they  can  be  re-issued. 

This  ensures  that  only  films  in  good  condition  will  be  distributed 
in  Alberta,  and  eliminates  the  scratched,  worn  out  reels  still  in 
circulation  in  other  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  • 


"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  Province  with  the  administ ratios 
and  services  of  the  Alberta  Government. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the 
Government  will  be  effective  in  the  degree  they  are  known 
and  used. 

Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republication.  AH 
photographs  used  are  Alberta  Government  Photographs 
unless  otherwise  specified. 


Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
Borders,"  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 
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